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Aim Low. 
Submitted for publication at the request of the General Teachers’ Con- 
ference by E. H. E. 





When as a boy I sat upon my father’s knee, and listened to 
his stories of soldier life and adventure in the Civil War, — for he 
had been one of the volunteers that followed the call to arms issued 
by President Lincoln in 1861,— my attention was drawn to an 
instruction given to the newly enlisted recruits, that, when firing 
at an enemy, they should fire /ow, aim at the legs and not at the 
breast and head. And when I asked why this order was given, 
I was told that, as a rule, the untrained soldier aims too high, and 
as a result there.is much waste of ammunition, and little damage 
is done to the enemy. The truth of this assertion is borne out by 
statistics, which show that most of the ammunition in a battle 
is wasted. Who has not noticed in the reports of battles, especially 
in those describing personal experiences, that the bullets whistled 
over the heads of the soldiers, which meant that their enemies 
had aimed too high. 

It has occurred to me since that this propensity to aim high 
must be a part of the inborn depravity of human nature; for in 
passing in review the events in history, one is impressed with the 
frequency with which this mistake in some form or other is made. 

Satan aimed too high when he said in his heart: “TI will 
ascend into heaven. I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God.” (Is. 14, 12. 13.) And our first parents imitated him, and 
joined the ranks’ of his followers when they desired to be like the 
Most High. The disastrous results that followed these high aims 
are well known to every one. The builders of Babylon had their 
ordnance trained to the sky, and they were scattered to the winds. 
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Korah and his rebellious company learned to their dismay that 
they had aimed too high when they undertook to prescribe to the 
Lord who should be leader in Israel. Goliath trained his guns 
too high when he, not satisfied with reviling the cowardly Israelites, 
raised his blasphemous voice against the Lord of ‘Hosts. Xerxes, 
481 B.C., hurled an army of one and a half million upon Greece 
to vanquish that country, and to make himself the ruler of the 
entire then known world. His high aim failed, and his vast army 
melted away like the snows of spring. Charles V and Napoleon 
the Great are other examples of men whose aims were, through 
sinful ambition, raised so high that they were doomed to failure. 
and who brought disaster on the heads of the all too ambitious. 
But it is not only the rulers that furnish examples of men that 
have brought ruin upon themselves and their followers by aiming 
too high. Think of the many bankruptcies and other financial 
troubles caused by men whose aim was too high. Think of the 
many wrecks of political careers strewn along the course of our 
own national progress. 

[ think I hear some one say: “This is all very interesting, 
but what has it to do with school-work? Should you not follow 
your own admonition and aim low?” You are right, my friend, 
and I shall change my range. There is another aiming too high 
‘which, though a failing in human nature, cannot be classed with 
that mentioned in the first part of this paper. 

Let us come home to our own workshops. Have there not 
been times when you and I have found to our dismay that there 
were apparently no results of our labors, that the lesson we had 
assigned had not been learned, that the examination — think of 
arithmetic and grammar — which was to show the results of our 
teaching proved that even the rudimentary principles had not been 
grasped? Have we not often groaned when we realized that our 
efforts to teach the young mind to think and to apply rules and 
truths taught had seemingly been in vain? Have we not often 
been tempted to change the ammunition and to fire lower, vea. 
even below the waist-line ? 


I fear that in many cases the fault has been our own. We 
had our guns trained somewhere above the heads of the victims. 
and they escaped unhurt. Those of us whose hair are gray have 
probably, taught by sad experience, learned to aim low. ‘he fiery 
young recruit very often aims for the head, and his pupils hear 
only the whistling. 
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For our instruction let us go into particulars. What are some 
of the signs of an aim that is too high? Let us first turn to the 
teacher. When he talks more than the children, he has not yet 
found the range. When he tries to do too many things, — think 
of the many fads of some schools,—when time that should be 
given to’ spelling is wasted in attempts to teach girls to make 
fancy cakes and sauces; when, instead of thoroughly learning 
arithmetic, the boys are instructed in fancy scroll-sawing, the aim 
seems to me to be altogether wrong. 

Let us look to the children, and see the signs of too high 
an aim. When in the opening exercises the pupils are listless and 
inattentive, when they say their prayers in a haphazard and super- 
ficial manner, there is something wrong. Their hearts are not 
touched. When in the religious instruction the children in general 
show little interest, and the review shows that the Bible-truths 
have not been learned, it is time to look after the range. If the 
review tests show that the children have not grasped the principles, 
there has been waste of ammunition. Perhaps the teacher tried to 
teach fractions before the multiplication table was well drilled. 
Perhaps he taught percentage before fractions were well understood. 
Perhaps he has wasted time in trying to teach the extraction of 
the cube root. His aim must be lowered at least 45 degrees. 
When in the reading-lesson the pupils read even some classic ever 
so fluently, but without the correct understanding, the readers 
probably hear only a faint hum of the bullets. When in history 
and geography the pupils have learned a mass of dates and facts 
without realizing that for all these facts there are certain basic 
reasons, t. e., if they know the area of New York City and the 
exact number of inhabitants at the last census without being able 
to tell why this city has grown so wonderfully; if they can give 
the date and the result of every battle of the Civil War with the 
commanding generals and the number of men fighting on each 
side, but do not know the causes and results of this war, the aim 
of the instructor was faulty, and much valuable ammunition has 
heen sent to the clouds. 

Here some one interposes: You have until now shown only 
what happens when the aim is too high; show us how to find the 
correct aim. Perhaps some of the remarks already made will help 
to find the proper range. by avoiding the mistakes mentioned. 
I shall, however, add a few hints to show how I think an effective 
aim can be learned, and good results obtained. 
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First a few general rules: Beware of too much talking! Do 
not use language that is abeve the understanding of the pupils. 
The terms and expressions may be very familiar to you, but 
altogether unintelligible to the children, whose vocabulary is very 
much limited, and whose understanding is as yet undeveloped. 
This is a fact which the older teachers are more likely to forget 
than the younger ones. It is a mark-of a good and successful 
teacher if he can put himself in the place of his pupils, and, as 
it were, think with them. That will often mean a very low aim; 
but without it all volleys will be without effect. 

The teacher must find his range before beginning to fire, that 
is, he must know himself exactly what he intends to teach, and 
how he intends to teach it. He must have his ammunition pre- 
pared. He must choose the kind that will take effect when it does 
strike, and the weight that will neither go too high nor too low. 
He must use a good gun, that is, he must speak plainly; and 
though the language be simple, it must be correct in pronunciation 
and diction. He should know exactly what he wants to say, and 
say it in the fewest possible words. 

In the opening exercises the hymns and prayers should be 
short, and should be understood by every child. The children 
should realize that also when they sing they are addressing the 
Lord in prayer. They should often be reminded that they are not 
simply reciting a prayer, but are standing before the face of the 
Searcher of hearts. Great care should be taken that the words of 
the prayer be spoken distinctly and correctly even by the small 
children. 

In the religious instruction the teacher must use language 
that his pupils will understand: the simpler, the better. The 
smaller the children and the less acquainted they are with the 
German language, and especially with the language of the Bible 
and Catechism, the lower the teacher must aim. Let him not 
expect to make them understand all the doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church; let him be satisfied if they understand the principles of 
Christianity as they are taught in the First and Second Chief 
Parts. Let him drill these principles until the children cannot 
forget them. 

In the lessons in Bible History and Catechism give the chil- 
dren an opportunity to talk. Spirited and correct questioning will 
keep them awake and within range. The questions must be put so 
that the children are led to think. If possible, they should be led 
to find for themselves the truth from the text or from the Bible. 
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Our Savior has given us many an example of effective teaching. 
How simple and how full of meaning are His parables, how full 
of instruction His Sermon on the Mount; and yet, how plain is 
His language! How pointed and simple are His questions: “What 
readest thou?” ‘What think ye of Christ?” “Whose is this image 
and inscription?” Think of His reproach to Simon the Pharisee 
when the woman had anointed Him in his house. His admonitions 
and warnings were never long. <A look brought Peter to his senses. 
“Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” These words, 
no doubt, struck home. “Get thee behind me, Satan!” was a sharp 
and effective shot. This teaches us how to strike home. We must 
avoid long scoldings and many admonitions and warnings that 
are not followed up. Short and clear commands, warnings, and 
admonitions will strike home with more effect. And finally, in 
teaching religion and in the moral training of the child, the teacher 
must have his heart in the work; for only that which comes from 
the heart goes to the heart. 

In memorizing, the lessons should not be too long, and every- 
thing that is assigned for memorizing should be, as far as the 
words and the sentences are concerned, on a plane with the child’s 
understanding. Then it will not happen that a child reciting 
a Christmas hymn will say: “Gross ist des Vaters Hund” (Huld). 
Many short lessons, well understood and learned, are of value: 
long lessons, not understood and poorly learned, are forgotten 
almost as soon as recited. 

For the reading-lesson the teacher must choose materia! 
adapted to the ability of the pupils of the grade. In the first 
year he must not go too fast. Enough drill must be given on 
the old work (letter or sound) before anything new is taken up. 
Thoroughness is more valuable than speed. In all grades the pupils 
must understand what they read; they must read sense, not merely 
words. Explanation, questioning, dictionary-work is required if 
the work in the lesson is to be satisfactory. I+ is surprising what 
curious and incorrect ideas words in a lesson that are above the 
understanding of a child will create in its mind. “Enthusiasm 
begets enthusiasm,” meant for Willie, “Susie Ann forgets Susie 
Ann.” And what does little Anna think when she sings: “Mike - 
Ontree tissuf tea, sweet land of liver tea,” etc.? If in the opening 
lines of Evangeline the boy does not know the meaning of the 
words primeval, hemlocks, bearded, indistinct, Druids, prophetic, 
the lines will sound to him like this: “This is the forest prim- 
primprim. The murmuring pines and the hemhems, bearnear with 
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moss, and in.garments green, indisdis in the twilight, stand like 
druudruu of old, with voices sad and proffofof.” What can this 
mean to him? Unless he is made acquainted with the meaning 
of the words, the shot has only riddled the air, and has left the 
brains of the youngster untouched. I fear that much reading is 
taught very poorly also in our schools. ; 

In grammar the teacher should not spend too much time in 
teaching dry rules. Practical work, oral and written, and a great 
deal of it, is of more value. The instructor must train the ear of 
the pupils by himself using the best of language, and by insisting 
that the children do the same. He must have them do much 
written work, and must correct it faithfully. He must have them 
correct faulty sentences, and have them give the reason for the 
correction. That will drive the shot home. 

In spelling, drill is a good way to lodge the missiles safely. 
Difficult and unusual words that are seldom used should not be 
taken before the common words are well drilled. The old-fashioned 
spelling school was very effective. Written spelling is the preferable 
method. 

Arithmetic is a study that requires careful and low aim. ‘Too 
high or too rapid: firing will spoil all. The fundamentals must be 
drilled day after day. Unless the four fundamental operations are 
well understood, all subsequent work is wasted. If in the first 
year the numbers 1 to 10 are thoroughly drilled, so that the chil- 
- dren can readily use them in all combinations, the shot has taken 
effect. In fractions it is a mistake to teach complicated problems 
unless the fundamental operations are clearly understood. If the 
pupils can employ the fractions readily as far as 32ds, they are 
well prepared for business. It is more important for them to be 
able to add a column quickly and correctly than to know how to 
figure problems in partial payment. A thorough knowledge of 
fractions, common and decimal, is necessary for an understanding 
of percentage. If the teacher tries to teach the latter without the 
former, he will have little success. 

Geography must be taught so that the pupils will learn the 
geographical facts and principles rather than crowd their memories 
with a mass of names and figures. The principles are permanent. 
while the names may, and the figures do, change. The location, 
climate, drainage, etc., that have led men to settle in certain places 
or to build cities on certain sites are permanent, and will help to 
make clear the reason for other facts. The teacher should ask ques- 
tions that make the pupil think. As in arithmetic, so in geography 
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the teacher should make use of the blackboard. Neither must he 
neglect to call the attention of the pupils to the wonderful works 
of the Creator as they appear in the study of pliysical geography. 

In history, the memorizing of a great volume of dates and 
happenings will be of little value to the children, unless they learn 
to understand cause and effect. And above all they should be 
taught to understand that God is Ruler of the world, “that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people” 
(Prov. 14, 34). Let them realize that the hand of God may be 
seen in all great and small movements in history. The life of 
Luther and the American War of Independence afford many perti- 
nent illustrations. (The escape of Washington at the time of 
Braddock’s defeat; Washington’s army saved by a fog after the 
defeat on Long Island.) — Why did the New England states lead 
in the struggle for Independence? ‘To answer this question is of 
more importance than to know all the battles of the Revolution. 
Our war with Spain robbed that country of the last of its Ameri- 
can possessions. This and the fact that Spain has lost all of its 
possessions in America is, no doubt, a punishment for all the wrongs 
committed by Spain on the poor Indians. 

Even in singing the aim may be too high. The children 
should be taught songs that will remain with them for life: our 
grand chorals, some good nature and folk songs. These will strike 
a responsive chord in their hearts, and will reecho there longer 
than difficult and showy selections. Let us not waste .time in 
teaching three-part songs. Teach songs that the children can 
sing at home; the simpler, the better. 

There is to-day a tendency to have our schools accredited, to 
add the eighth grade, and in other ways to make our schools con- 
form to the public schools. This is verv good; but if it is done 
at the cost of thoroughness, or in order to gain time for new 
studies, or if the time for religious instruction is thereby shortened, 
the aim may be too high,sand the results harmful to our schools. 
Let us be very careful of our aim! 

When I say, “Aim low,” I do not mean to suggest that our 
ideals should be low; no, they should be as high as in conformity 
with our Christian faith we can place them. But in order to 
reach these high ideals, we must be very careful not to overshoot 
the mark. ‘The consequence may be that we not only have no good 
results, but do ourselves and our schools harm by wasting valuable 
time and energy. 
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The Montessori Method. 


Submitted by request of the East Iowa Teachers’ Conference 
by J. GRUNDMANN. 


PREFACE. 


It is wholly. within the bounds of safe judgment to call 
Dr. Montessori’s work remarkable, novel, and important. It is 
remarkable, if for no other reason than that it represents the 
constructive effort of a woman. We have no other example of an 
educational system — original in its systematic wholeness — worked 
out and inaugurated by the feminine mind and hand. It is also 
remarkable on account of the eminent suecess Dr. Montessori has 
achieved in the application of her system of education. 

None of the things, to be sure, are absolutely new. in the edu- 
cational world. All have been proposed in theory; some have 
been put more or less completely into practise. 

It is not unjust to point out that much of the material used 
by Dr. Montessori was first developed. in an American institute 
for the feeble-minded located at Waverly, Mass., by two noted bene- 
factors of these unfortunates, Fernald and Séguin. These two 
men have long maintained that their system could be used in the 
education of normal children; but the fact remains that Dr. Mon- 
tessori has unified this system and the results of her successful 
experiments with the ideas of other modern educators. 

Her success in the application of her system, regardless of 
what our opinion concerning it may be, certainly merits a careful 
consideration on our part. A system of education must not attain 
perfection in order to merit study, investigation, or even experi- 
mental use in the school or in the home. Without accepting every 
detail of the system or even its fundamental principles, we may 
welcome it as of great value. 

There are certain similarities in principle between the modern 
kindergarten and Dr. Montessori’s views. Both defend the child’s 
right to be active, to explore its environments, and develop his 
own inner resources through every form of investigation and 
creative effort. Education is to guide activity, not repress it. 
The teacher’s task is to nourish and assist, to watch, encourage. 
guide, induce, rather than to interfere, prescribe, or restrict. To 
do otherwise is looked upon as subjecting the children to a kind 
of slavery. 
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Other differences and similarities between the two systems 
will become apparent as we proceed to examine Dr. Montessori’s 
method more closely. I shall refrain from personally commenting 
on the system and its different aspects, but shall endeavor to pre- 
sent it as she has described it in her book, The Montessori Method. 


CRITICAL CONSIDERATION. 


“A thing which we should cultivate in our teachers is the 
spirit of the true scientist, not a scientist who is a clever manipu- 
lator of instruments, but the persistent, unwearied, persevering one, 
who, though he may be sleepy and tired, is full of watchfulness, 
who is not aware that he is muddy or dusty, that the mist wets 
him or the: sun burns him, but is intent only upon watching to 
the smallest degree the natural functions of the object he wishes 
to observe. This is the true spirit a teacher should cultivate: for 
if such devotion is expected of a man studying objects, how in- 
finitely more should he intensify his efforts to observe man in the 
awakening of his intellectual life in its absolute innocence.” 

The interest in humanity to which we wish to educate the 
teacher must be characterized by the intimate relationship between 
the observer and the observed. Man cannot love the insect, or the 
chemical reaction which he studies, without sacrificing a part of 
himself; but love of man for man is a far more tender thing, and 
so simple that it is universal. 

A scientist will not study an insect for any scientific purpose 
when it is fixed in a glass-covered cage, mounted by means of 
pins, the wings outstretched and motionless. Such material is 
useless for his purposes. 

The situation would be very much the same if we should 
place a teacher who, according to our conception of the term, is 
scientifically prepared in one of the schools wheye the children are 
repressed in the spontaneous expression of their personality till 
they are almost like dead beings. In such a school the children, 
like butterflies mounted on pins, are fastened each to his place, 
the desk. It is not enough, then, to prepare in our masters the 
scientific spirit. We must also make ready the school for their 
observation. “The school must permit the free natural manifesta- 
tions of the child. 

The principle of slavery still pervades pedagogy, and, there- 
fore, the same principle pervades our school. I need only give one 
proof — stationary desks and chairs. Here we have, for example, 
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a striking evidence of the errors of the early materialistic pedagogy. 
The schools were at first furnished with long, narrow benches, upon 
which the children were crowded together. Then came science and 
perfected the bench. In this work much attention was paid to the 
recent contributions of anthropology. The age of the child and 
the length of his limbs were considered in placing the seat at the 
right height. The distance between the seat and the desk was 
calculated with infinite care, in order that the child’s back should 
not become deformed, and, finally, the seats were separated and 
the widths so closely calculated that the child could barely seat 
himself upon it, while to stretch himself by making any lateral 
movements was impossible. This was done in order that he might 
be separated from his neighbor. ‘These desks are coristructed in 
such a way as to render the child visible in all his immobility. 
One of the ends sought through this separation is the prevention 
of immoral acts in the schoolroom. 

In this way have schoolroom desks and benches been advanced 
toward perfection. Every cult of the so-called scientific pedagogy 
has designed a model scientific desk. Not a few nations have be- 
come proud of their “national desk,” and in the struggle of com- 
petition these various machines have been patented. 

Evidently the rational method of combating spinal curvature 
in the pupils is to change the form of their work, so that they 
shall no longer be obliged to remain for so many hours a day in 
a harmful position. It is a conquest of liberty which the school 
needs, not the mechanism of a bench. We know only too well the 
sorry spectacle of the teacher who in the ordinary schoolroom 
must pour certain cut-and-dried facts into the heads of the pupils. 
In order to succeed in this barren task, he finds it necessary to 
discipline his pupils into immobility, and to force their attention. 

Prizes and punishment are ever-ready and efficient aids to 
the master who must force into a given attitude of mind and body 
those who are condemned to be his listeners. It is true that 
to-day it is deemed expedient to abolish official whippings and 
habitual blows just as the awarding of prizes has become less cere- 
monious. Such prizes and punishments are the “bench of the 
soul,” the instrument of slavery for the spirit. Here, however. 
these are not applied to lessen deformities, but to provoke them. 
The prize and the punishment are incentives toward forced effort, 
and therefore we certainly cannot speak of the natural develop- 
ment of the child in connection with them. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONSIDERATION. 

In regard to physical development, Dr. Montessori’s first 
thought was given to the regulating of anthropometric observa- 
tions, and to the selection of the most important observations to 
be made. 

She designed an anthropometer provided with the metric 
scale, which enabled her to take measurements of children not only 
in a standing position, but also when seated. 

Having thus facilitated the technique of the researches, she 
decided to take the measurements of the children’s stature, seated 
and standing, every month, and in order to have these regulated 
as well as possible in their relation to development, and also to 
give greater regularity to the research work of the teacher, she 
made a rule that the measurements should be taken on the day 
on which the child completed each month of his age. 

Weight. — With regard to the weight of the child, she has 
arranged that it shall be taken every week on a pair of scales, 
which she has placed in the dressing-room, where the children 
are given their bath. 

As to the benefits of the anthropometric measurements, they 
have an educational side. Children will be able to answer with 
clearness and certainty questions like these: On what day of the 
month were you born? On what day of the week? When does 
vour birthday come? 

Again, they will form the habit of observing themselves, and 
will naturally refrain from doing anything to harm their physique. 

Aside from these measurements the physician of the school 
takes measurements, and makes other observations as to the chil- 
dren’s color, condition of their muscles, state of the lymphatic 
glands, condition of the blood, ete. 

Dr. Montessori’s first schools were established in the ill- 
favored Quarter of San Lorenzo in Rome. The Quarter of San 
Lorenzo is celebrated for the misery, wretchedness, crime, and 
bloodshed which is of daily occurrence there. To say it in a few 
words, the scum of humanity makes the San Lorenzo district 
its home. 

The Good Building Association, a company whose object it 
was to better the wretched condition of the people of this district, 
and, incidentally, to make the buildings which they own more 
desirable as dwellings, asked Dr. Montessori to transform these 
old houses according to more modern standards to make the rent 
from these apartments a more definite asset. 
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But in striving to realize its ideal, the Association met with 
a difficulty in regard to those children under school age, who must 
often be left alone during the entire day while their parents went 
out to work. To overcome this obstacle, these “Case dei Bambini” 
were established, and the parents were obliged to send their chil- 
dren to be kept, not in an asylum, but in a school to be cared 
for, trained, and educated. This may suffice as information with 
regard to the origin and history of these tenement schools. 


ENVIRONMENT: SCHOOLROOM FURNISHINGS. 


The question of environment, of course, includes the fur- 
nishing of*a schoolroom. In considering an ample playground, 
with space for a garden as an important part of this school en- 
vironment, is not suggesting anything new. 

The novelty lies, perhaps, in Dr. Montessori’s idea regarding 
the use of this open air space, which is to be in direct communi- 
cation with the schoolroom, so that the children may be free to 
go and come as they like, throughout the entire day. 

The principal modification in the matter of school furnishings 
is the abolition of desks and benches or stationary chairs. Dr. Mon- 
tessori had tables made with wide, solid, octagonal legs, spreading 
in such a way that the tables are at the same time solidly firm 
and very light, so light, indeed, that two four-year old children 
can easily carry them about. The tables are rectangular and 
sufficiently large to accommodate two children on the long side. 
there being room for three if they sit rather close together. 
There are smaller tables, at which one child may work alone. 

She also designed, and had manufacturd, little chairs made 
entirely of wood. These are very light and of an attractive shape. 
In addition to these, she has in each’schoolroom a number of com- 
fortable little armchairs, some of wood and others of wicker. 

Another piece of the schoolroom furniture consists of a little 
washstand, so low that it can be used by even a three-vear-ol(. 
There is a receptacle into which the individual basins may be 
emptied. Wherever possible, a small cupboard provides each child 
with a space where he may keep his own soap, nailbrush, tooth- 
brush, ete. 

In each of the schoolrooms they have provided a series of 
long, low cupboards, especially designed for the reception of the 
didactic materials.. The care of the materials as well as of the 


room is confided to the children. 
The tops of these cupboards furnish room for potted plants, 
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small aquariums, or for the various toys, with which the children 
are allowed to play freely. They have ample blackboard space, 
and these boards are hung so that they may be easily used by the 
smallest child. 

Above the blackboards attractive pictures are hung, chosen 
carefully, representing simple scenes, such as will naturally in- 
terest children. Among the pictures in the “Children’s Houses” 
in Rome they have hung a copy of Raphael’s “Madonna della 
Seggiola” (Madonna of the chair), and this picture they have 
chosen as the emblem of the “Children’s Houses.” The constant 
companionship with this picture, they hope, will awaken in their 
hearts a religious feeling. 

One might object: Children will overturn tables and chairs, 
thus producing noise and disorder. This, Dr. Montessori says, 
has no real foundation. All these things are based upon the idea 
that we must maintain a special position of the body, as we be- 
lieve that we must assume a special position when we are about 
to pray. . 

They permit the child, in these schools, to select the position 
in which he is most comfortable. This freedom is not only an 
external sign of liberty, but a means of education. The child will 
learn to command his movements so as not to be awkward, and 
upset a chair or create other disturbances. 


DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline must come through liberty. If discipline is founded 
upon liberty, it must necessarily be active. An individual is not 
disciplined only when he has been rendered as artificially silent as 
a mute and as immovable as a paralytic. He is an individual 
annihilated, not disciplined. To be disciplined one must be master 
of himself. 

« The liberty of the child should have as its limit the collec- 
tive interest; as its form, what we universally consider good 
breeding. We must, therefore, check in the child whatever offends 
or annoys others, or whatever tends toward rough or iil-bred acts. 

Ordinarily the teacher’s task is apparently passive, like that 
of an astronomer who sits immovable before the telescope while 
the world whirls through space. 

One day the children gathered, laughing and talking, into 
a circle about a basin of water containing some floating toys. 
They had in school a little boy barely two and a half years old. 


He had been left outside the circle, alone, and it was easy to see 
+ 
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that he was filled with intense curiosity. He vainly tried to force 
his way through the circle. His eyes lighted upon a little chair, 
and evidently he made up his mind to place it behind the group, 
and then to climb upon it. He began to move toward the chair, 
his eyes illuminated with hope, but at that moment the teacher 
seized him brutally —at least Dr. Montessori says so— in her 
arms, and, lifting him up above the children’s heads, showed him 
the basin of water, saying, “Come, you poor little one, you shall 
see, too.” 

Undoubtedly the child, seeing the floating toys, did not eX- 
perience the joy that he was about to feel through conquering the 
obstacle with his own force. The teacher hindered this child in 
this case. The little fellow had been about to feel himself a con- 
queror, and he found himself held within two imprisoning arms, 
impotent. . 

This will illustrate the passive attitude of the teacher. 

Dr. Montessori seems to have criticized her teachers frequently, 
for when the teachers were weary of her observations, they began 
to allow the children to do whatever they pleased. Then one 
could see children with their feet on tables or with their fingers 
in their noses, and no intervention was made to correct them. 
Others would push their companions, and still others would have 
expressions of violence in their |face, and not the slightest atten- 
tion was paid to this by the teacher. Then Dr. Montessori inter- 
vened to show with what absolute rigor it is necessary to hinder 
and, little by little, suppress all those things which we must not do. 
The child must come to discern clearly between good a evil. 

This is to illustrate limit or form. 

Independence. — Children must be taught to be independent 
and free, able to take care of their bodies, to minister to their 
wants, to have the ability to control their own activity; not edu- 
cated to be waited upon as a prince, who has become the slave of 
his servants, being helpless in the absence of his assistants. 


ABOLITION OF PRIZES AND OF EXTERNAL ForMS OF PUNISHMENT’. 


Having once established principles such as have been described. 
the abolition of prizes and external forms of punishment will fol- 
low naturally. Prizes will offend the dignity of a child. The 
child will think that he had been doubted as to his superiority. 
and had been called upon to demonstrate his ability, or, in other 
words, that he had been required to prove that he could actually 
perform what he deemed to be beyond any one’s right to question. 
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Children who do not pay much attention to their corrections, 
and who persist in their evil ways, are disciplined. 

Such children are at once examined by the physician. When 
the case proves to be that of a normal child, they place one of the 
little tables in a corner of the room, and in this way isolate the 
child; having him sit in a comfortable little armchair, so placed 
that he might see his companions at work, and giving him those 
games and toys to which he is most attracted. ‘This isolation 
almost always succeeds in calming, the child: from this position 
he can see the entire assembly of his companions, and the way in 
which they. carry on their work is an object lesson much more 
efficacious than any words of the teacher can be. Little by little 
he comes to see the advantage of being one of the company work- 
ing so busily before his eyes, and he really wishes to go back, and 
do as the others are doing. The isolated child is made the object 
of special care, almost as if he were sick, the teachers giving their 
attention first to him before attending to the others. The change 
effected is always very complete and lasting. Such children show 
great pride in learning how to work, and how to conduct them- 
selves, and always show a very tender affection for the teachers. 


How THE LEsson SHOULD BE GIVEN. 

Since discipline is not obtained through collective order, it 
follows that the teacher cannot give collective lessons. Collective 
lessons will naturally be very rare, since the children, being free, 
are not obliged to remain in their places quiet and ready to listen 
to the teacher, or to watch what she may be doing. 

The lessons are individual, and brevity must be one. of the 
chief (individual) characteristics. The more we cut away useless 
words, the more perfect will the lesson become. 

Another characteristic quality of the lesson is its simplicity. 
Tt must be stripped of all that is not absolute truth or a part of 
the object being taught. It must be concise. 

The third quality of the lesson is its objectivity. There is 
to remain in evidence only the object to which the teacher wishes 
to call the attention of the child. 

The teacher must take great care not to offend the principles 
of liberty. For, if the child is provoked to an unnatural effort, 
the spontaneous activity of the child will disappear. The teacher 
must be warned of two things, 1) not to insist by repeating 
the lesson; and 2) not to make the child feel that he has .made 
a mistake. All unnatural efforts destroy spontaneity. 
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One example may serve to illustrate this point. 

The teacher wishes to teach the two colors, red and blue. 

The teacher says, “This is red,” at the same time showing 
a red card. Then showing the other color, “This is blue.” In 
order to make sure that the child has understood, the teacher says 
to him, “Give me the red — Give me the blue.” Let us suppose 
that the child, in following the last direction, makes a mistake. 
The teacher does not insist, she smiles, gives the child a friendly 
caress, and takes away the colors. Teachers taught according to 
the old-time method will speak about the sky or some one’s dress, 
drawing attention to some dots of different colors contained in the 
dress that she does not want the child to learn, and finally says, 
“This is blue.” Speaking of red, they will draw the children’s 
attention to the color of cherries, burning coal, the fireplace, 
a painted house, and numerous other objects, which only tends 
to confuse the principal idea. In short, the rule pertaining to 
the presentation of the lesson: Give a ray of light and go on 
vour way, should be heeded by all teachers. 


NAtTurRE Stupy. 


As previously explained, gardens, trees, and house-plants, and 
pet animals, such as rabbits and chickens, -form a part of the 
every-day surroundings in these “Children’s Houses.” The pupils 
are at liberty to choose their places of work or play. All chil- 
dren appreciate such objects thoroughly, and derive good exercise 
from taking care of them. The child is initiated into observation 
of the phenomena of life. He stands, with respect to the plants 
and animals, in relations analogous to those in which the ob- 
serving teacher stands towards him, and in that way will be 
brought to appreciate the care which the mother and the teacher 
take of him. 

SPONTANEOUS WRITING. 

Dr. Montessori teaches the children to touch with their finger 
the form of the letters of the alphabet. She cut large paper 
letters, and colored them on one side with blue tint. As for the 
touching of the letters, she thought of cutting the letters of the 
alphabet out of sandpaper, and of gluing them upon smooth 
cards. This alphabet can easily be multiplied, and can be used 
by many children at one time, not only for the recognition of 
letters, but also for the composition of words. These letters fur- 
nish a means of teaching, not only by sight, but also by touch, 
the movement of writing with exactness of control. All the letters 
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are easily put away into a box having a compartment for each 
letter. Such a case will offer to the eye of the child the possi- 
bility of comparing all the letters, and selecting those he needs. 
In six weeks’ time two of Dr. Montessori’s little ones of four 
years old wrote, each one in the name of his companions, a letter 
of good wishes and thanks upon note paper without blot or 
erasure, and the writing was adjudged to be equal to that which 
is obtained in the third elementary grade. 
Description of the method and of didactic material used. 


First Pertop: — Exercises tending to develop the muscular 
mechanism necessary in holding and using the instrument of 
writing. . 

Didactic Material.— Small wooden tables, metal insets of 
plain geometric form, outline drawings, and colored pencils form 
the chief didactic material. 

_ Exercises: — The child may select one or more figures, taking 
at the same time the frame of the inset. He takes either the 
frame or the inset, usually both, places them upon a sheet of 
white paper, and with a colored pencil draws around the contour 
of the empty inset, or he follows the contour of the inset. In 
this way the child sees the figure reproduced upon the paper in 
two colors. From this exercise the child will learn to trace lines 
determining figures. 

After this he begins the work which directly prepares for the 
formation of the muscular mechanism relative to the holding and 
manipulation of the instrument of writing. 

With a colored pencil of his own selection, held as a pen is 
held in writing, he fills in the figure which he has outlined. He 
is taught not to pass outside of the contour. The exercise of 
filling in one figure alone causes the child to perform repeatedly 
the movement of manipulation, which would be necessary to fill 
ten copy-book pages with vertical strokes. The progress the child 
makes can easily be seen. Little by little the lines tend less and 
less to go outside the enclosing line, until, at last, they are per- 
fectly contained within it. The strokes which were at first short 
and confused gradually become longer and more nearly parallel. 
Outline drawings are used similarly, until it is plainly evident 
that the child is master of the pencil. Even when the children 
know how to write, they continue these exercises, which furnish 
an unlimited progression, since the designs may be varied and 
complicated. 

24 
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SEconD Prriop: — Exercises tending to establish the visual- 
muscular image of the alphabetical signs, and to establish the 
muscular memory of the movements necessary to writing. 

Didactic Material: — Cards upon which the single letters of 
the alphabet are mounted in sandpaper; larger cards containing 
groups of the same letters. The letters are cut in clear script 
form, the shaded parts being made broader. They use the vertical 
script in use in the elementary schools. 

Exercise : — In teaching the letters of the alphabet, they begin 
with the vowels and proceed to the consonants, pronouncing the 
sound, not the name. In the case of the consonants, they imme- 
diately unite the sound with one of the vowel sounds. repeating 
the syllable, according to the usual phonetic method. 

The directress presents to the child, let us suppose, the letters 
“i” and “o,” saying, This is “i,” this is “o.” As soon as they have 
given the sound of the letter, they have the child trace it, and, if 
necessary, guide the index finger of his right hand over the sand- 
paper letter in the sense of writing. As soon as the child has be- 
come expert in tracing the letters, he will take great pleasure in 
repeating it with closed eyes, letting the sandpaper lead them 
in following the form which they do not see. Thus develop, con- 
temporaneously, three sensations when the letter is shown in this 
way: the visual sensation, the tactile sensation, and the muscular 
sensation. 

The child should also know and recognize the letters. The 
directress asks the child, for example, Give me “o,” — Give me “i.” 
If the child does not recognize the letters by looking at them, she 
invites him to trace them; but if he still does not recognize them, 
the lesson is ended for the day. 

No particular progression of the letters is observed, the teacher 
being guided by the child’s curiosity or willingness. If the child 
has exercised himself for a sufficiently long time in these exer- 
eises, he will be potentially ready to write all the letters of the 
alphabet and all the simple syllables without ever having taken 
chalk or pencil in his hand. In addition to this, teaching of 
reading has begun at the same time as the teaching of writing. 

TuHirD Prriop: — Exercises for the composition of words. 

Didactic Material : — This consists chiefly of alphabets. These 
are cut out of cardboard, and are not mounted. In addition to 
this they have the capital letters mounted in sandpaper upon card- 
board. The numbers are treated in the same way. 
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Exercises: — As soon as the child knows some of the vowels 
and the consonants, they place before him the big box containing 
all the vowels and consonants. The directress pronounces very 
clearly a word; for example, “mama,” which brings out the sound 
of “m” very distinctly, and this sound is repeated a number of 
times. Almost always the little one with an impulsive movement 
seizes an “m” and places it on the table. The directress repeats 
“mama.” The child selects the “a” and places it on the table near 
the “m.” He then composes the other syllable very easily. But 
the reading of:the word which he has composed is not so easy. 
Indeed, he generally succeeds in reading it only after a certain 
effort. In this case Dr. Montessori makes an exception, helping 
the child and urging him to read by reading the word with him 
once or twice, always pronouncing it very distinctly. But once 
the child has understood the mechanism of the game, he goes 
forward by himself, and becomes intensely interested. 

These three periods contain the entire method of the acquisi- 
tion of written language. 

Now this child, it is true, has never written, but he has mas- 
tered all the acts necessary for writing; but he manages, with his 
eyes closed, the movements necessary to produce these letters; 
therefore, writing will become almost unconscious. In this way 
writing becomes a spontaneous act. After the discovery of his 
ability to write, the floor, chairs, tables, windows, etc., may be in 
danger of losing their respectable appearance. To prevent too 
great enthusiasm, the wisdom of the teacher shall decide when it 
is necessary to encourage a child to write. 

ReaDinG. Didactic Material: — The didactic material for the 
lessons in reading consists in slips of paper or cards upon which 
are written, in clear, large script, words and phrases. In addition 
to these cards they have a great variety of toys. 

When a child knows how to write, he also knows how to read 
the sounds of which the word is composed. 

. The objects used in teaching are, for the most part, toys, of 
which the “Children’s Houses” possess a great variety. A slip of 
paper upon which a word representing some toy is written is given 
to the child. The child gives the sounds of the word, and then 
shows the objects. In this way the reading ability is developed. 
The method of teaching words which cannot be made so objective 
is about the same as we use in our phonetic method in German. 
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Seit dem legten Bericht iiber unjern Schulfampf in Victoria 
haben fic) widtige und entfdheidende Ereigniffe gugetragen. Wie 
der Unterrictsminijter angedeutet hatte, fam die ganze Angelegen- 
heit vor da8 Parlament und ijt dort eingehend bejproden worden. 

Der Gang der Dinge war, furg beridhtet, wie folgt. 
Ein Mitglied de$ Unterhaujes jtellte an die Regierung die 
erage, was e8 eigentlicd) mit der Rejignation eines befannten Gliedes 
der Unterridtsbehsrde auf fid) habe. Der betreffende Mann hatte 
fic) von Ddiejer Behdrde zuriidgezogen, weil dieje fic) hatte bewegen 
fajfen, ihren Bejdhlup, demgufolge unjere Schulen gejdlojjen werden 
jollten, umgujtoken. Der Unterridtsminijter deutete in jeiner Wnt- 
wort an, die Regierung werde in furzem dem Parlament eine Ge- 
jegeSvorlage itber unjere Sdhulen unterbreiten und hierbet den ganjzen 
Sadhverhalt darlegen. ’ 

Die Abendzeitung in Melbourne brachte an demjelben Tage 
einen [angen WUrtifel iiber die Schulface und erflarte, die Regierung 
Habe fic) entidlojfen, unjere Schulen aufguheben. Der Mrtifel ent- 
hielt grobe CEntjtellungen und jdien von dem genannten Wann, 
einem gewiffen inf, herguriihren. Die Regierung fagte 3u diejer 
Mitteilung weder ja nod nein, jondern erflarte, offigiell fei fie nicht. 
Da uns jekt von feiten de3 Parlament3 eine groke Gefabhr drobte, 
madjte fid) der Unterzeichnete alSbald daran, fowob! eingelne Parla- 
mentSmitglieder 3u fprecjen, alS auch an alle einen Brief 3u jchicfen, 
in weldem unjere Seite in diejer Frage dargelegt wurde. Diejer 
Brief wurde jodann aud an alle Mitglieder de$ Bundesparlaments 
jowie an die Redafteure hiefiger Zeitungen und an jonjtige einflup- 
reide Berjonen gejandt. Die Mbjicht der perjonlicen Unterredungen 
war die, wenigitens einen oder den andern fiir un$ 3u gewinnen. Der 
Sirfularbrief, dem verjdiedene Musziige aus dem ,,Rirdhenboten” und 
weltliden Seitungen bhingugefiigt murden, jollte der un feindlicden 
Offentliden Meinung entgegenarbeiten. Hier jollte ermwahnt werden, 
dak feit sweieinhalb Woden fein Tag vergangen ijt, an weldhem die 
Zeitungen die Schulangelegenheit nidt ertahnt Hatten. Die drei 
Hauptzeitungen nahmen entidieden Stellung gegen uns und haben 


*) Diefer AUrtifel erfchien am 31. Auguft diefeS Jahres im ,Lutherifcen 
RKircenboten fiir Uuftralieny. Schon jeit langerer Beit wurde unfern Glaubens- 
briidern mit Sdliehung der Schulen gedroht. Wiederholt muften Vertreter der 
dortigen Symode bei der Megierung vorftellig werden. Da diefer Urtifel nist nur 
zeigt, wie die Legislatur entfdhieden hat, fondern aud) Beifpiele der dortigen Ge- 
haffiafeit gegen das Deutfchtum erhalt, jo geben wir ihn ganz wieder. WM. L. 
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einmal iiber das andere Leitartifel hieriiber verdffentlicht. Un- 
ermwabnt joll auch dies nicht bleiben, dak die Refignation jenes 
Mr. Finf gelobt wurde, und da diejer fic) in der Zeitung breit- 
madjte, er habe dem PBremierminijter Mujtraliens, Mr. Hughes, iber 
die ganze Sache Bericht erjtattet und ihn aufgefordert, dieje ,,deut- 
iden Schulen” aufzubeben. Daher haben wir aud) dem Premier- 
minijter einen Brief gugejandt, um unfjere Sdhulen und unjere ganze 
Kirche zu verteidigen. Mr. Sughes hat den Empfang diejes Bricfes 
bejdeinigt. 

Da die Regierung unjerer Wbjicht, einjtweilen den Unterricht 
in deutidher Sprache einzujtellen, 3u miptrauen jdhien — was daran 
fag, dak in einer Schule die verjprocdene Yinderung nicht fofort ge- 
troffen werden fonnte —, jo erjucjte nun der Unterzeidjnete den 
Premier, Sir WM. Peacocf, um eine Unterredung, wurde jedoch ab- 
gewiejen. Die Sade jei in den Handen de8 betreffenden Ninijters, 
jo bieS es. Andere Glieder des Kabinetts weigerten fic) ebenfalls, 
die Sache 3u bejpreden. Cinige Glieder de8 Barlaments hingegen 
lieBen mit fic) reden, darunter der Mann, der zuerft die Mngeleqen- 
heit vorgebradt und nun angedeutet hatte, er werde auf jofortige 
Schliesung unjerer Sdchulen dringen. CSelbjt mit dem jdon ge- 
nannten Mir. Fink, der iibrigen von deutidher Mbftamnuing ijt, hatte 
der Unterzeidnete auf der Strape eine Begegnung, bei welcher diefer 
abgejagte Feind unjerer Schulen auf redjt deutlice Werje feinen Hak 
gegen uns offenbarte. %n die Gerichte erinnert, rief er aus, obgleic 
eS ein Hobhes Gericht, cin Bundesparlament, einen Gott im Himmel 
gebe, unjere Schulen werde er doch fcdhlieken. Ohne allen Siweifel 
hat diejer Mann auch jein moglichjtes getan, jeine feindliden Wb- 
fichten dDurdgujegen. C5 ijt ihm nicht gelungen. Gott, der WLL- 
madtige, dem er Trog geboten, hat fich, da8 fonnen wir in aller 
Demut jagen, 3u uns befannt und unjern Feinden gerwebhrt. 

Mm 15. Mugujt wurde das geplante Gejeg der Legislatur vor- 
gelegt. Der Unterridtsminijter hielt eine [ange Rede, in welder 
er gunddjit ernjt und eindringlic&) die Glieder de8 Parlaments auf- 
forderte, nicht nach) ihrem Borurteil geaen alles Deutide, nidt nad 
der Offentlichen Meinung, jondern gemap den Tatjadhen und nad - 
Recht und Geredhtigfeit 3u entideiden, und fodann einen ziemlic 
ausfiihrliden Tiberblid iiber den ganzen Sadjverhalt gab. Wir 
haben Urfjache, diejem Mtinijter, der vorher eine jo jdroffe Stellung 
gegen un$ eingenommen hatte, redjt danfbar 3u jein. Seine Rede 
rurde zwar fil aufgenommen, hatte aber dennoch eine qute Wirfung. 
Das geplante Gejeg follte der Regierung die Madht geben, wahrend 
deS Rrieqes und swolf Monate nad Beendigung desjelben unjere 
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Schulen, wenn da8 Sffentlide Wohl es erheifdhe, 3u fliegen. Diejes 
ware gwar eine jehr allgemein gebaltene Vollmacht gewejen, doc 
jollte jie ja der Regierung nur auf eine beftinimte Beit geqeben 
werden. . 

M18 am nadjten Tage die Debatte fortgejekt wurde, zeigte es 
jich, wieviel Ungufriedenheit unter den Mtitgliedern der Legislatur 
dariiber herridte, dag die Regierung nicht fdon lang}t diele Schulen 
einfacd) aufgehoben hatte. €8 wurden aber auch einige Reden ju 
unjerer BVerteidigung gehalten. Wile Glieder geigten ein reges Sn- 
terefje, und gumeilen ging e8 recht lebhaft gu. Da Sdhreiber diejes viel 
in der Sache gehandelt hatte, fo wurde jein Name Sfter$ genannt, und 
jeine MuSfagen wurden vor vielen recht abfallig fritifiert. Dod es 
joll nur der eigentlidje Verlauf der Dinge beridjtet werden. ES 
wurde ein Gegenantrag gejtellt, daB unjere Schulen fofort 3u jdhlieken 
feien. QWnbdere, darunter der tiichtige und befonnene S$. W. Billion 
von der Arbeiterpartet, forderten die Regierung auf, das Geek 
allgemein 3u halten und nicht auf die Iutherijden Schulen allein 3u 
beziehen. €8 herrjdte groke Meinungsveridiedenheit, aber endlich 
lieh fich die Regierung bewegen, die Vorlage 3u amendieren. Der 
neue Paragraph jdhrieb vor, dak in allen Schulen de8 Staates Vic- 
toria die englifdhe Sprache da8 eingzige UnterrichtSmittel fein jolle. 
Die Regierung jolle die Macht haben, irgendeine Schule, die fic) den 
Anordnungen nicht fiige, ohne weiteres gu fdlieken. Die Regijtra- 
tion fonne einer Sdule nur mit Genehmigung de8 Rabinetts und 
deS Gouverneurs wieder gewabhrt werden. 

&8 entjpann fic) in der folgenden Wore, al dieje Sache wieder 
porgenommen wurde, die [ebhafteite Debatte iiber den Gegenantrag. 
Von allen Seiten wurde betont, weld) ein Ttbel eS fiir ein Lolf fei, 
wenn die verjdiedenen Teile deSfelben nidt alle eine und diefelbe 
Sprade hatten, jondern fic) von ihren Mitbiirgern abjonderten u. dal. 
Von einigen Gliedern wurden unfere Sdulen auf da8 beftigite an- 
geqriffen und verurteilt. Wndere fpraden gu unfern Gunjten. Cine 
ganze Ungabhl lieR fic) endlich iiberreden und umjtimmen, und jdlieb- 
fic) wurde trog der groken Feindidaft der fogenannten offentlicden 
Meinung, die allerdings alles, wa auch nur deutidh 3u fein fcheint, 
perurteilt, und trog de8 mit vereinten Rraften gefiihrten Rrieg3- 
3uges der Seitungen der Gegenantrag mit einer Mojoritat pon 
45 Stimmen gegen 8 vertworfen. 

Man mu die feindfeligen Reden, die gehalten worden jind, 
und die gtoben BVerdrehungen und BVerleumdungen, die als ,,Be- 
weife” gegen un$ vorgebradt tourden, mit eigenen Obren angebhort 
haben, um die bolle Bedeutung dieje$ Sieges unferer Sache 3u ver- 
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itehen. Selbit der Fibrer der OppojitionSpartei, der 3u WXnfang 
wiederholt erflarte, e3 fet an der Beit, dagR dieje Schulen ,,zertriim- 
mert” twiirden, und unfern Protejten und Darlequngen feinen Glau- 
ben jcenfte, jtimmte dod) jdlieblid) gegen Mufhebung unjerer Schulen. 
Die Regierung, da8 wijjen wir, war entidlojjen, lieber gejtiirgt 3u 
werden, al8 unjern Seinden nadgugeben. Wir tun daher wohl, die 
habliden Bemerfungen, die leider von jeiten der Regierung und 
einiger Nedner iiber uns gemacht worden jind, nicht weiter gu be- 
adten. 3u bejonderem Dank jind wir Mir. Menzies, von der Libe- 
ralen Seite, jowie Mtr. Blacburn und Wr. FJ. W. Billjon, von der 
Arbeiterjeite, verpflidtet. CEinen jehr guten Eindruc haben infonder- 
Heit die Worte de8 legtgenannten Mtannes gemacht, der, joweit wir 
wijjen, nicht einmal perfonlic) mit irgendeinem Gliede unferer Rirde 
befannt ijt. Die Zeitungen madjten hierauf nod) einmal einen %n- 
qriff auf die Regierung, da8 Parlament und unjere Schulen, werden 
nun aber jedenfallS iiber dieje Sache jchweigen. 

Ein in Melbourne herausgegebenes Liigenblatt, das in den. ge- 
meinjten Wusdriiden ohne Unterlak gegen alles, was deut}d ijt oder 
heigt oder 3u fein jdéeint, Krieg fiibrt, prablte vor der Abjtimmung, 
e8 habe die Mbidatfung diejfer ,SatanSjeminare” herbeigefiihrt, und 
erging fic) in Schmabhungen iiber uns und unjere Rirde. Wir haben 
einen Mdvofaten, der 3um PBarlament gehort, um Rat gefragt, was 
gejdehen fonnte, um diejem [ofen Blatt daS Maul gu jtopfen. Er 
riet ernjtlic), wir follten eS einfad) ignorieren. Der verniinftigere 
Teil unjerer Mitbiirger beadte folde Zeitungen nist. Das Parla- 
ment habe 3u unjern Gunjten entidieden; damit jollten wir 3u- 
frieden fein. Das ijt ohne Srweifel ein weijer Rat. Befolgen wir ibn! 

Ebe dieje lekte groke Gefahr an un herangetreten war, madjte 
der Unterzeichnete dem HilfSergbijdhof der fatholijden Kirche, dem 
jtreitbaren D. Mannix, feine Wujfwartung, legte ihm die Sache vor 
und madte ifn auf die Ungeredtigfeit gegen uns und die Gefahr 
fiir die fatholijden Schulen aufmerfiam. Ferner wurde ihm jener 
Rundbrief zugeitellt. Wir fonnten auf Unterjtiigung von jeiten diefes 
angejehenen Rirdenfiirjten rechnen, da er icon bei einer friiherem 
Gelegenheit offentlid) 3u unjern Gunjten geredet hatte. Wir haben 
uns nidt getaujdt. Xm 9. Sonntag nad Trinitatis hielt er bei 
einer Grundjteinlequng eine langere Rede, in welder er den eigent- 
iden Sachverhalt darjtellte und einen fraftigen Gegenangriff auf 
unjere Geqner madjte. Obne Biweifel hat dieie Rede cine. qute 
Wirfung gehabt. Der Unterzeichnete hat dem Ergzbijdhof im Namen 
unjerer Synode herslich fiir feine Worte gedanft. War wundere 
fid) nidt, daz die fatholijde Rirde fiir uns eingetreten ijt, denn was 
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der Bijdhot von der Gefabr fiir fatholijdhe Schulen jagte, war volf- 
fommen wabr und zeitgemap. Unter dem Deckmantel de3 Patriotis- 
mus wiirde vielleidt ein Verjuch gemadt werden, auch dieje Sdulen 
3u jchlieBen. Tatjachlic) wurden die Schulen der fatholifden Rirde 
furz darauf bet der Bejprecdhung unjerer Sduljache von einem Witit- 
qlied de8 Barlament$ auj das heftigite angegriffen und bejdhimpft. 
Der Ersbijchof wurde nun in den Zeitungen als ein Deutfdhentreund 
verjdrien. Gr wurde verjpottet, weil er die Lutheraner in Shug 
genommen hatte. Das jchadet weder ihm nod uns. 

Die deutidhe Sprache darf tach dem neuen Gejeg nicht mehr 
alS UnterrichtSmittel gebraucht werden, doch begieht fich diejes Gejes 
nur auf den Unterricht in der Schule. WXusnahmen jollen unter Um- 
jtanden gejtattet werden. Somit ijt es moglid, dak uns nach dem 
Rriege wieder erlaubt wird, wenigitens einen Teil des Religions- 
unterridts in deutjdher Sprache 3u erteilen. €8 ware nicht weile, 
jest auf diejem Recht 3u bejtehen. ther die Tragweite des neuen 
SejekeS wird jpater ausfithrlich beridjtet werden. 

Unjere Schulen jollten uns genommen werden. Das hatten 
unjere Gegner, die Zeitungen, das PBublifum bejdhlojjen. Shre Wb- 
jicht haben jie nicht erreicht. Wir haben alle Urjadhe, Gott fiir diejen 
Beijtand und Schug von Herzen 3u danfen. Nacddem unjere Staats- 
feqislatur jo nadbdriiclich 3u unjern Gunjten entidieden hat, drobht 
uns doch gewik wenig Gefabr von jeiten der Bundesregierung. Und 
jelbjt wenn dieje handelte, fo ware das doch nur eine Rriegsmapreqel. 
Wir haben die Erfiillung jenes Wortes gejehen, das der HErr durd 
den Propheten Nejaias geiproden hat: ,,Aiirdte dich nicht, ic) bin 
mit dir; weide nicht, denn ich bin dein Gott. Bch jtarfe dich, id) 
helfe dir auch, ich erhalte dic) durch die redhte Hand meiner Ge- 
redtigfeit. Siehe, jie follen 31 Spott und gujdanden werden, alle, 
die dir gram find; fie jollen werden als nichts... . So fiirdhte 
dich nidt, du Wiirmlein Yafob, ihr armer Haute Vsrael! Ach helfe 
dir, jpridt der HErr und dein Erlojer, der Heilige in YSsrael.“ 
(Sef. 41, 10. 11. 14.) 3. D. 


—>— —>_ +2 a Saasiceasselinianas 


Unjere Weihnadtslieder. 





Unfere Weihnachtslieder, die mit ihren jchlidten, innigen Weifjen 
alljabrlicd zur Weihnadhtszeit unjer Ser; und Gemiit erquicen, find 
jo allgemeines Bolfsqut qeworden, dak die Frage: Wobher jtammen 
fie eigentlich? nur hochit jelten auftaucdht. Und doch ijt eS jebr 
intereffant, dieje Frage einmal naber 3u beleuchten. 
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Die Weihnachtslieder find namlich durdaus nicht jo alt, als 
man gemeinhin angunehmen pflegt. Die beliebtejten und altejten, 
die heute nod) viel gejungen werden: ,,€8 ijt ein Reis” (oder and) 
Roj’) ,entiprungen aus einer Wurgel gart’ und: ,,Lobt Gott, ibr 
Chrijten allgugleid)”, jtammen aus dem 16. Nabhrhundert, und gwar 
hat da erjte den bedeutendjten geijtliden Liederdichter jeiner Beit, 
den Rapellmeijter und Organijten Michael Pratorius 3u Wolfen- 
biittel, zum RKomponijten, wahrend das aiweite von Nifolaus Herman 
im Sabre 1554 gedichtet wurde. WMtichael PBratorius wurde 1571 
in RKreugberg in Thiiringen geboren und jtarb an jeinem fiinfgigiten 
GeburtStage, am 15. Februar 1621.— Das dritte der altejten und be- 
fanntejten Weihnacdhtslieder dichtete und fomponierte Martin Luther. 
G8 ijt das innige ,Bom Simmel hod), da fom’ id her”, nach deffen 
Melodie auc) das befonder$ in den Sdhulen viel gejungene Weibh- 
nadtslied von Chrijtian Fiirdtegott Gellert, Dies ijt der Tag, den 
Gott gemadt”, gejungen wird. Unbefannt ijt der Uriprung der be- 
fannten Rinderlieder: Morgen fommt der Weihnacdtsmann” und: 
»Morgen, Kinder, wird’s was geben“, die immer wieder gern von 
den KRleinen gejungen werden. Cin anderes, nicht minder beliebtes 
Weihnadhtslied: Shr Kinderlein, fommet, o fommet dod all’ “, 
wurde von Yohannes Abraham Peter Schulz, geboren am 30. Mir; 
1747 in Qiineburg, gejtorben 10. Suni 1800 in Schiwedt, fomponiert. 
Peter Schulz war Kapellmeijter beim Pringen Heinrich von Preuken 
in RheinSberg und hat nod eine ganze Mngabhl volfSstiimlicder Lieder 
vertont. Das ebenfalls jebr befannte und beliebte Weihnadhtslied 
»© du froblice, o du felige, qnadenbringende Weihnachtszeit”, das 
nad der fizilianijden Bolf8weije ,,O sanctissima* gejungen wird, 
wurde von dem Schriftiteller Nohannes Falf in Weimar, geboren 
28. Oftober 1768 3u Danzig, gejtorben 14. Februar 1836, gqedichtet, 
wobei der lateinijde Tert de3 oben erwahnten jizilianijden Bolfs- 
liedes benugt rurde. Yohannes Falf war cin Freund Goethes, und 
diefer joll fic) jehr anerfennend iiber den Tert und die Aufnahme 
der fremden Weije in den deutichen Liederfdak ausgejproden haben. 
Das wohl am meijten gefungene und jeine Wirfung auf Her3 und 
Gemiit nie verjagende Weihnacdhtslied, , Stille Nacht, heiliqe Nacht”, 
wurde von Sofeph Mohr gedichtet und die fiike, liebreiche, anmutende 
Melodie von dem Organijten Fran3 Gruber in Hallein im Sals- 
fammergut im Sabre 1818 fomponiert. C3 3ablt anerfanntermaen 
3u den fdhoniten aller Weihnadtslieder. CErwahnung verdient nod 
cine ergreifende Weihnadhtsdidtung von Friedrich Niiert: Des 
fremden Rindes heil’ger Chrift’, da von dem befannten Balladen- 
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fomponijten Rarl Lowe vertont wurde und viel bei Weihnachts- 
bejdherungen 3ur Wuffiihrung fommt. 

So viele Weihnadhtslieder auch in neueren Beiten geidatfen 
wurden, nit moderner, raujdender Mujif und wortreiden Terten, 
immer fehrt man wieder 3u den fdlichten, alten Weijen 3zuriic, deren 
Sauber gerade in ihrer Schlidtigfeit und Snnigfeit liegt und fie jo 
recht geichaffen fiir da8 RKRindergemiit mad. (Germania. ) 





Vermifdtes. 





“Every Lutheran Child in a Lutheran Parish-School!” must 
ever be and remain our slogan. Public schools must needs be and 
remain for those who have nothing better, but not for Lutheran 
children. It is true, we pay taxes for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the public schools and thus render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s; but we have a duty also towards our 
God, and this duty comes first and remains foremost. We also 
pay taxes for the maintenance of penitentiaries, reform schools, 
and insane asylums, and we are glad and thank God if we do not 
have to make use of them either for ourselves or for our children. 
So we shall also in the future willingly pay school-taxes for the 
maintenance of the public schools of our land, but still send our 
children to Lutheran parochial schools, where they are reared and 
trained in the fear of God. And if we thus carry out and fulfil 
the command of the Savior, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness,” ours will be the promise, “And all these 
things shall be added unto you.” — From an address by Rev. L. 
Schmidtke. 

The Modern Wonder. — Under the above caption an exchange 
gives some interesting figures concerning the negroes of the United 
States. While fifty years ago they were in poverty and owned 
nothing, the value of their property is now about $600,000,000. 
They control 82 banks and issue 500 publications of various sorts. 
There are 1,500 lawvers, 2,500 physicians, and some thousands of 
preachers. Thev have 135 private high schools, and more: than 
2,000,000 negro children attend the public schools. During the 
last half century they have paid $45,000,000 in taxes toward the 
support of schools. — Lutheran Standard. 
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Unjer GErbteil. Cine Qubilaumsjdhrift fiir da3 Lutherijde Bolf. 
Eine Gedadtnisjdhrift auf da8 vierhundertjabrige Reforma- 
tion3jubilaum, den 31. Oftober 1917. Concordia. Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Diefes Buch follte von jedem Lutheraner willfommen geheipen werden 
und follte fich unter den Weihnachtsgaben in jeder Familie befinden. E83 
enthalt die Gefdhicdte der Reformation, und gwar nicht in der getwdhnliden 
Form, fondern vierundgwangig Autoren haben in ebenjo vielen Wuffaben 
je eine andere Seite Luthers und feines Werkes gefdhildert; und diefe Auf- 
fabe find bon dem Herausgeber, Prof. Th. Grabner, gu cinem pradhtigen 
Gefamibild der Reformation zujammengejtellt worden. Folgende Themata 
3. B. werden behandelt: Luther der Glaubendheld”, ,,Luthers Riiftung”, 
nDie deutfche Bibel”, ,,Wuther als Prediger”, , luther als geiftlider Lieder- 
dicter”, , Cin’ fejte Burg ijt unfer Gott”, ,,Die fingende Gemeinde”, ,, Luther 
im $reundesfrei3” ujw. — Das Buch umfafkt XII und 233 Geiten im 
sormat bon 544X7% und ijt in Silk-finish Binders’ Cloth mit blauem 
Sdhnitt eingebunden; finnige Titelpragung in Gold. Der Normalpreis 
ift $1.00. Diefer Preis ijt aber unter gegeniwartigen Verhaliniffen dem 
10 Progzent-Auffdhlag de3 Verlags untertworfen, jo dak alfo der Ladenpreis 
jebt jie) auf $1.10 ftellt. W..C. &. 


Amerifanifder Kalender fiir dentide Lutheraner auf das Yahr 1917 
nad der Geburt unfers HSErrn YEju Chrifti. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. rei8: 11 @t8. 


Wuger den lefenswerten Auffaben und Gefdhicten findet man in diefem 
fleinen Gausfreund die Lijte der Lehranjtalten innerhalb der Synodal- 
fonfereng nebjt den betreffenden Lehrerfollegien, Formulare fiir Vermadt- 
niffe an die Synode, eine Lijte der Verpflequngsanftalten und Herbergen 
jommie der innerhalb der Synodalfonfereng herausgegebenen firdliden Beit- 
{ehriften und endlich das Verzeichnis fanitlider Pajtoren, Profefforen und 
Sdhullehrer der Synodalfonfereng. — Unjere Lehrer follten ihre Sdhulfinder 
auf Ddiefen Kalender aufmerffam madjen. W. C. K. 


Synodalberidjt des Midiqan-Diftrifts der Deutiden Ev.-Luth. Synode 
von Miffouri, Ohio u. a. St. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1916. Sreis: 18 Cts. 

Der Gedanfengang der Lehrverhandlungen lat fic) zujammenfaffen in 
folgende Gabe: Der Heilige Geift, die dritte Perfon in der Gottheit, der 
felbft twefentlich heilig ijt, madt un3 feilig dadurdh, dak er uns zum Glau- 
ben bringt und darin erhalt und uns jo das Heil in Chrifto gueignet. Der 
Glaube ijt Erfenntnis des Heil3, Veifall und Zuverficht, den der Heilige 
Geift durch die Gnadenmittel, Wort und Saframent, in un3_wirkt. Da aber 
Der Heilige Geift den Glauben in uns wirfen und uns da3 Heil in Chrifto 
gueignen muk, weil der Menjch nach der Schrift von Natur geiftlic) tot ift, 
fo ijt der Glaube in feinem Anfang und Fortgang einzig und allein 
Das Gnadenwerf Gotte3s undin feiner Weife das Werk 
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des Menfaden. Bm Cinvernehmen mit der Allgemeinen Schulbehdrde 
machte die Schulfommifjion diefes Dijtrifts der Gynode folgende Empfeh- 
lungen: ,1. Die Dijtriftsfommiffion ijt gehalten, der Wgemeinen Sdul- 
fommiffion regelmapige Berichte iiber Den Stand der Schulen in ihrem Dijtrift 
3u iiberfenden. 2. Die Dijtriftsfommifjion foll einen befonderen Bericht iiber 
Die Schulen aus jedem VijitationSsfreis erhalten. C3 wird daher empfobhlen, 
Dak der Diftrift cinen bejfonderen Schulvijitator fiir jeden Vijitationsfreis 
erable, deffen Wufgabe vs fein foll, die Schulen regelmapig 3u vijitieren, 
die ndtigen Verbefjerungen angubahnen und der Diftriftsfommifjion iiber 
den Stand der Schulen in feinem Kreis gu beridjten. Diefer Schulvifitator 
Diirfte ein Lehrer fein. Seine Wahl foll durd Stimmeettel erfolgen, genau 
fo twie Die Wahl der iibrigen Veamten der Synode. Die Amtszeit desfelben 
foll Dret Yahre wahren. Auch foll den Herren Lehrern Gelegenheit gegeben 
werden, geeignete Nandidaten fiir Ddiefes Amt aufguitellen. 3. Jede Ge- 
meinde, Die Dagu imftande ijt, follte act Grade in ihrer Schule einvrichten. 
Notigenfalls fonnte die mit Hilfe von Nachbargemeinden gejdehen. 4. itber- 
Haupt follte auf Bentralijation hingearbeitet werden. 5. Wo immer miglich, 
follten neue Schulen oder tveitere Klajfen eingeridtet werden. 6. Die Sonn- 
tag3fdulen follten nur alS RefrutierungSfelder fiir die Wochenfdulen benust 
werden, nidjt aber als Erjag fiir Die Wodhenfdule. 7. E38 follten mehr Nach- 
ricdjten und Wrtifel iiber unfer Schulwejen in unfern deutfden und englijchen 
Beitjehriften erfheinen, um in unfern Gemeinden das Ynterefje fiir unfere 
Gemeindefchulen 3u ertwecen und gu erhalten. 8. Die Dijtriftsfommijjionen 
follten auf den Dijtriftsjynoden regelmapig iiber Den Stand der Schulen 
im Dijftrift mie auch iiber ihre Tatigfeit im Yntereffe derjelben berichten. 
9. Sede Schule follte Stundenplane fiir die Kaffe und einen Lehrplan fiir 
Die ganze Schule gur Hand haben. Die Allgemeine Schulfommijjion hat 
atvet ihrer Glieder beauftragt, einen mujtergiltigen Lehrplan gujammen-. 
gujftellen. Gie erfucht auch alle Dijtriftsfommiffionen, je einen Lehrplan 
auszuarbeiten und an die KRommiffion eingufenden. 10. Um Cinheitlicfeit 
3u ergielen, follte Der Anfang de3 Schuljahres bet allen Schulen derfelbe fein. 
Das Schuljahr follte nicht nach Oftern, fondern nad) den Gommerferien be- 
ginnen. Dabei fonnte die Nonfirmation dod) am Palmjonntag jtattfinden. 
11. Sm Qntereffe der Cinheitlidfeit liegt e3, gleidhe Schulbiider gu ge- 
brauden. Da unjer Concordia Publishing House gediegene Gchulbiicher fiir 
alle Slaffen herausgibt, fo jollten alle Sdhulen unferer Synode ihre Schul- 
biicher Daher begziehen. 12. Cin Haupterfordernis einer guten Schule ijt ein 
geeignetes Schulgebaude. Darum jollten Gemeinden bei Neubauten die 
modernen Anforderungen in begug auf Raum, Licht, Luft, Heigung und 
fanitire Borrichtungen beriidficdtigen. Cine vortrefflidhe Cammlung von 
Schulplanen, gufammengejtellt von Dr. Dreplar, ijt fiir 50 Cents gu be- 
fommen. Wan twende fich an da3 National Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. — Gemeinden, welche Schulen haben, follten auch fiir alle notigen 
Lehrmittel, geniigende und geeignete Lehrfrafte foie fiir gute Befoldung 
Derjelben forgen. 13. Bielerorts ijt da3 Schulgeldiyftem abgefdhafft worden. 
GStatt deffen twwird der Lehrer aus der Gemeindefafje befoldet, fo dak famt- 
Yishe Glieder der Gemeiride gur Erhaltung de3 Schultwejen3 in ihrer Mitte 
beijteuern. Die Nommiffion begriipt diefen Weehfel mit Freuden und emp- 
fiehlt ihn zur allgemeinen Nadabmung. 14. Der Konfirmandenunterricht 
follte den Schulplan nicht jtiren. Pajtor und Lehrer follten fic) dariiber 
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berjtandigen. Sn den Siadticulen follte der ReligionSunterricht in eng- 
lifer Sprache nicht auf dem Stundenplan feblen. €3 follte auch jeder 
Lehrer gu geiwiffen Zeiten de3 Tages etlide Minuten eriibrigen fiir forper- 
liche tibungen. 15. Die Wgemeine Kommifjion hat die Fafultaten unferer 
Nehrerfeminare ermuntert, cinen Gommerfurjus fiir Lehrer einguridten. 
Sie ift der Meinung, daB e3 fich fiir Die Gemeinden [ohnen wwiirde, nidjt 
nur ihre Lehrer gum Befuch diefer Kurfe gu ermuntern, jondern fie aud) 
finangiell dDagu injtand gu feben.“ Die Empfehlungen 1, 3, 5—15 tourden 
angenommen, Empfehlung 7 mit dem Bujak: ,,Lutheraner”, Witness und 
andern Beitfdriften. Bugleich fprad) die Synode der Redaftion des ,,Luthe- 
raner” gegeniiber ihre Freude und ihren Dank dafiir aus, dak jebt ofter 
folche Urtifel im ,Lutheraner” erfdeinen, die unfere Sdulen in den Vorder- 
grund ftellen, mit der Bitte, dDafR die3 auch fernerhin gejdehe. CEmpfeh- 
tung 2 und 4 betreffend wurde befdloffen, die darin angeregten Gachen 
den Pajtoral- und Lehrerfonferengen zur mweiteren Befprechung gu iiber- 
weifen; Ddiefe follen dann fpater iiber das Ergebni3 ihrer Beratungen an 
Die Synode beridten. W. C. K. 


CAN YOU TELL? A New and Complete Christmas Program for 
Parochial and Sunday-schools. Compiled by H. R. Charle. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Single copies, 
5 ets.; dozen, 30 cts.; 100, $2.00. 


Weift Du? Ein neues, volljtandiges WeihnadhtSprogramm fiir 
Gemeinde: und Sonntagsjdhulen. Dargeboten von H. HR. 
Charlé. Werlag und Preije wie oben. W. C. RK. 


Das Gefes. Cine fiir Theologen und Nichttheologen gegebene Wnt- 
wort auf die Frage: Was jagt da8 Neue Tejtament vom 
,Sejeg“? Bon Carl Manthey-Zorn. Mit einem 
Sprudregijter von Pajtor M. Slie. Northwestern Pub- 
lishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. rei8: $1.00; da$ Dugend 
$9.60. — 

Yn diefem Buch, das 207 Seiten umfapt, hat der Wutor alle Spriicde, 
in melden vom ,,Gefeg” oder vom ,,nomos“ geredet wird, vorgefiihrt und 
fie in getvifje Ordnungen, twie e3 die verfdhiedene Bedeutung von ,,Gefes” an 
Die Hand gibt, gufammengefaRt. Die Dispofition, die der gangen Arbeit 
gugrunde liegt, ift folgende: Was fagt das Neue Tejtament vom Gefew? 
1. Die allgemeinere und tweitere Bedeutung vom ,,Gefeb“. 2. ,,Gefeb fiir 
Die fiinf Biicher Mofis oder das Alte Teftament. 3. ,,Gefew” fiir Gottes 
Gejeb. I. ,,Gefeb” fiir eingelne Gefebesbejtimmungen. IT. ,,Gefes" fiir 
Das ganze Gejeb. A. ,,Gefeb” nur genannt. B. Welches ijt das ,,Gejes“ 
Gotte3? C. Der Charatfter de3 Gefebes Goittes. D. Die Qualitat des Ge- 
febe3 Gotie3. E. Die Wirkung de3 Gefebe3s Gottes. F. Xn meldem Ver- 
halinis der Chrijt gu Goites Gefeb jteht. 4. Was ijt mit ,Gefeg Chrifti” 
»Gefeb der Freiheit” und dergleiden Wusdriicen gemeint? — Gin fehr 
intereffantes Sapitel ijt daSjenige, meldhes die Frage beantwortet: Xn 
tweldhem BVerhalinis fteht der Chrift gu Gottes Gefeb? Dabet beanttwortet 
er Fragen tie diefe: ,,Bereitet das Gejek nicht auf den Glauben vor? Yt 
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der Glaube nicht eine Forderung des Gefebes?“ u. a. und fommt auf 
Seite 138 gu dem Rejultat: , Der redtfertigende Glaube ijt 
nigt, Durdaus nidt, gar nidgt, abfolut nidt, in feinem 
Wege cine Gefebeserfillung.” BW. C.K. 


TWENTY LESSONS IN ORTHOEPY. By Albert H. Miller, 
Instructor in English at Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. Single copies, 10 cts.; 12 copies, $1.00; 100 
copies, $8.00. 

THE COMMA. By the same author. Single copies, 5 cts.: 
12 copies, 50 cts. Order both from Albert H. Miller. 
511 Bonnie Brae, Oak Park, Ill. 


The author states in the prefatory note of the first pamphlet: “The 
following lessons in orthoepy contain about eight hundred words often 
mispronounced even by well-educated persons. Most of the words are com- 
mon ones, although there are a number of uncommon words, mostly of 
foreign origin, which are often found in current literature.” Although 
originally written for the author’s students, these lessons cannot only very 
profitably be used in the upper grades of our parochial schools, if given 
as directed in the prefatory note, but also at teachers’ conferences, if all 
members prepare themselves for an assigned lesson and criticise the reader. 
— A dictionary part for these lessons is in preparation. 

The Comma contains the rules for the use of the comma which are 
approved by the majority of authors. This pamphlet, too, was printed 
for the writer’s students, but will also prove very useful for our teachers. 

M. L. 


Und id) fah einen Engel. Fiir gemijdten Chor von S. G. Heiden. 
Preis: 20 Ct8. das Stic. 
Weihnadtsfeftlied. Bir gemifdhten Chor von S. G. Heiden. 
Preis: 25 Ct8. da8 Stiicf. Beide Rompofitionen find vom 
Romponijten 3u beziehen: 451 Fourth Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
oder bom Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Veide auch mit englijdem Tert verfehene Kompofitionen find leicht und 
anjpredend. Dad , Weihnachtsfeltlied” enthalt auger dem Chorgefang ein 
eingefiigtes Duett, ein BVapfolo und ein Tergzett. — ,Und id fah einen 
Engel” erfeint in der gtveiten WAuflage und ijt geeignet fiir Reformation3-, 
Kirdhtweih= und Weihnachtsfeft. ‘ mM... 


Meine Secle erhebet den HErrn. Das Magnififat in Mufif gejevt 
fiir gemijdten Chor von BV. Bambsgank. Bu beziehen 
bon B. Wambsgangk, 187 Southampton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Preis: 15 Cts. 

Diefe Kompojition enthalt folgende Sake: Cingangschor, Soloquartett, 
Baritonfolo und Sdlupdor und ijt mit deutfdhem und englifdem Text ver- 
fehen. Manchem Chordirigenten wird diefe Weihnacdhtsfompofition fehr twill- 
fommen fein. KI. 
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Brohlide Weihnadt. 84 der jchdnjten, beliebtejten Lieder auf die 
MNdvents-, Weihnadhts- und Neujahrszeit fiir eine oder swe 
Singjtimmen und Klavier. Louis Lange Publishing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. rei: $1.00. Much 3u beziehen vom Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mit Recht heigRt e3 im Vorwort: ,,.Wo ware ein dhrijtlides Haus, in 

Dem nicht die ganze Familie, fonderlich die Sugend, zur Leben Weihnadht3- 

geit, zumal in gefelligen Whendjtunden, die Stimmen erhebt zum Preife des 

. neugebornen Rindleins zu Bethlehem, da3 unfer Heiland ijt, und ifm 3u 

Ehren die unbvergleiclich innigen, freudevollen Weihnachtslieder erfdhallen 

laht?” Nicht nur haben die Familien im Gauje die Exrfabrung gemadht, 

Dak, tenn einmal eine Reihe von fiftlicen Weihnachtsliedern gejungen wer- 

den foll, man da3 eine Lied in dicfem, das andere in jenem Buche gu fuchen 

hatte, fondern diefe Erfahrung hat gewik auch fdon mancher Lehrer in der 

Schule gemacht, wenn er mit den Sehulfindern eine Anzahl Weihnachts- 

lieder fingen will. ,%rdbhlice Weihnacht” bietet nun 84 foldher Lieder dar. 

Das Buch hat ein doppeltes Ynhaltsverzeicdnis namlic&h eins nach dem Titel 

und ein nach dem Anfang der Lieder. — Die fcinen, alten, fernigen Weih- 

nadtSlieder mit ihren twunderbvollen und ftet3 anheimelnden Melodien follten 
nicht aus unfern Schulen und aus unfern Haufern verdrangt werden. Gerade 
fiir die alten Chrijten ijt e3 ergreifend, wenn fie die Lieder und die Mtelodien 
twieder aus dem Mtunde ihrer Kinder und KindeSsfinder Hiren, die auch fie 
in Der Yugend mit findlich glaubigem Hergen gejungen haben. Und wie 
mander Zubdrer, der auf AWbmwege geraten ift, wird in feine Yugendzeit 
guriidverfjebt, in weldher er einjt auch glaubig diefe Lieder mitgejungen hat, 
und wird dadurd) machtig gereigt, 3u Chrijto, dem neugebornen Heiland, 
Zuriidgzufehren. WB. €. KR. 


BIRTH OF THE REFORMATION. A smaller Reformation 
memorial book-mark, sold by St. Paul’s Lutheran Day 
School, 45—51 Smith St., Paterson, N. J. Length, 8% in. 
Price, 25 cts. May also be ordered from Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cin finjtlerijah fehr fein und vornehm ausgefiihrtes Lejegeiden, das 

im Hauptbilde den Reformator, D. M. Luther, in dem Wugenblic darftellt, 

Da er die 95 Thefen an die Schlopfirche gu Wittenberg angubeften im Be- 

gviff ijt. itber der LTiir ijt die Weisfagung de3 bohmifchen Reformators 

Hus finnbildlich dargejtellt. Unter dem Hauptbilde jind die Anfangsworte 

De3 Lutherliedes ,,Cin’ fefte Burg ijt unfer Gott” in deutfder und englijder 

Sprade mit dem dagugehirigen Notenjab. Bulebt findet fich iiber Luthers 

Wappen ein Faffimile des Namensguges des grogen Reformators. C3 

eignet fic) gan3 voraiiglic) gu einem Andenfen an die groge Reforma- 

tion3feier. B.C. &. 
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Ginfihrung. 





Cingefiihrt wurde am 11. Gonnt. n. Trin. Kandidat Ridard 
Engebredt aus dem Lehrerfeminar gu River Foreft, W., als Lehrer 
Der Friedendfdhule zu Chicago, BU., von &. ©. Streufert. 

















384 Altes und Neues. 


Altes und Teues. 


An der Capital Univerfity, der firchlicen Anjtalt der Obhiojynode, die 
fjowoh! Gymnajfium als auch theologifdes Seminar ijt, ftudieren in Ddiefem 
Nahr 231 Schiiler und Studenten, 13 weniger als im BVorjahr. Yn den 
oberjten giwei Seminarflaffen find gufammen 15 GStudenten eingefdrieben 
und in der unterjten Klaffe ebenfall3 15, fo dag die Siudentenfdaft des 
Seminars 30 3ablt. (Beuge u. WAngeiger.) 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF THE OHIO SyNoD now have an op- 
portunity to take a correspondence course in teacher-training. The course 
is planned to cover three years’ work. No expense is connected with the 
work for the teachers except the purchase price of the needed books. 

M. L. 

Die Cinweihung de3 neuen Predigerfeminars Wartburg der Yotwa- 
fonode in Dubuque, Xotwa, fand am 13. und 14. September jtatt. Die fdine 
Gruppe von Gebauden, die miteinander verbunden jind, und deren Turm 
jehr an den Turm der alten Wartburg erinnert, hat $200,000 gefoftet und 
ijt gang bezahlt. Ctmwa 2000 Leute nahmen an der Feier teil. Me. & 

THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY de3 Generalfongil, das fide in 
Maywood, einer Vorjtadt Chicagos, befindet, ijt fiinfundgwangig Jahre alt. 
D. Pafjavant und D. Weidner waren die Grinder der Wnjtalt. (8. u. W.) 

Die rbmifd-fatholifde Kirche zahlt in unferm Lande 16,564,109 
Geelen. Auf ihren 85 GSeminaren ftudieren 6201 junge Manner als 
Priefter. Wugerdem hat fie noch 210 Gymnafien fiir Knaben und Viing- 
linge, 685 hohere Lehranftalten fiir Madden und 5588 Parodialfdulen, 
in denen 1,497,949 Kinder unterrichtet twerden. M. ® 

Die Stimme der Vernunft. Bn Canada ijt eine Bewegung im Gange, 
den Ddeutfden Unterricht an allen hoheren Lehranjtalten der Dominion 3u 
befeitigen. Sehr verniinftig fchreibt dagu der in Toronto erfdeinende Star: 
»Die deutiche Sprache ijt fiir das Benehmen Deutjcdhlands in diefem Kriege 
nicht mehr verantwortlich als die Form de3 faiferliden Schnurrbart3. Cin 
Kreugzug gegen Die Ddeutfdhe Sprade ijt eine Bewegung, die darauf be- 
redjnet ijt, die Xufmerffamfcit von hidhft widhtigen Fragen abgulenfen. Ob 
Die Deutfde Sprache in den Schulen und Univerjitaten gelehrt werden foll, 
ijt eine ergieherifde Frage, die nur von Der Criwagung ergieherifder Rejul- 
tate abhangig ijt. Sie hat nicht das Geringfte mit Patriotismus gu tun. 
Durch eine Ygnorierung der deutjden Sprache vermehren wir nicht im 
geringften unjere Starfe im Kampf Deutfdland gegeniiber, weder auf dem 
Schlacdhifeld noch auf sfonomifdem Gebiet. Der BVorjchlag, die deutfce 
Sprache 3u verbannen, um deutfdhem Cinflug entgegenguwwirfen, ift einfach 
findijd. C3 erinnert an die Logif ftreitender Schulmadden: .3ch jpreche 
nicht mehr mit dir. Der Vorfdlag mu notwendigerweife den Cindruc 
twacdhrufen, dak der Ernjt und die Bedeutung de3 Konflifts, in Dem wir uns 
befinden, nicht in rechter Weife gewiirdigt werden. Haben wir in Deutjd- 
land einen emigen Feind 3u fehen, fo haben twir um fo mehr Urfade, Deutch 
3u veritehen, da e3 un8 den Sdjliiffel gu den deutichen Planen verjchajft. 
Macht Deutjedhland Entdedungen in Chemie und Medizin, fo mare e3 der 
@Gipfel der Torheit, gu fagen, dah wir diefe Cntdecdungen nit ausniiben 
twollen. MNatiirlich mitjfen mir das dDurd den Krieg gefdaffene feindliche 
Gefiih! mit in Wnrechnung bringen, aber da3 follte uns nicht einer eigen 
Dummbeit in die AWrme treiben.“ (Wb!) 























